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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


lem that frequently confronts 

a democratic society to which 
censorship of the news and injustice 
in the courts are equally abhorrent. 
In “When the Press Collides With Jus 
tice” page 7), Simon H. Rifkind sees 
this cenflict between two rights as 
Greek tragedy in 
which hero is op 
posed to hero. 

A former fed 
eral judge now in 
private practice, 
Judge Rifkind 
prepared this ar- 
ticle for the Bul- 
letin of the New 
York County 
Lawyers Associ 
ation. It was re- 
printed in the 
Journal of the 
American Judi- 
cature Society, 
thereby gaining wide circulation in the 
legal profession. The Qu11t is grateful 
for the opportunity to bring to Ameri 
can journalists the views of an eminent 
attorney on how press and radio and 
the courts may work together to pre 
vent injustice. 

Until his resignation in 1950, the 
author had been judge of the United 
States District Court in Southern New 
York for nearly ten years. He has re 
turned to private practice with the 
New York firm of Paul, Weiss, Rif 
kind, Wharton and Garrison. A grad 
uate of the Columbia Law School, he 
served for six years as secretary to 
U. S. Senator Robert F. Wagner. 


i RIAL by newspaper” is a prob- 


SIMON H. RIFKIND 


ERRILL MUELLER’S revelation 

that President Truman will make 
General Eisenhower available for the 
1952 presidential campaign, “Which 
Party Will Draft Ike First?” (page 5), 
is one of a series of beats scored 
by this veteran foreign correspondent 
and radio commentator. In 1948 he won 
the Sigma Delta Chi Award for radio 
news writing by being first to report 
Czechoslovakia’s disappearance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

As a correspondent for International 
News Service, Newsweek and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Muel 
ler covered World War II from Poland 
to the Battle of the Bulge in Europe 
—he predicted the latter a week be- 
fore the Germans attacked—and from 
the Philippines to Tokyo in the Pacific. 
He remained in London as manager 
of the NBC bureau there until he re- 
turned recently to this country. He is 


now NBC commentator in San Fran- 
cisco. 


OREA has not been like other 

modern wars, either for Ameri- 
can soldiers fighting in rice paddies or 
mountain passes or for newspapermen 
working under handicaps of transport 
and communica- 
tion. Don White- 
head, veteran 
Associated Press 
war correspond- 
ent, ought to 
know, for he saw 
World War II 
from North Afri- 
ca to the linkup 
with the Rus- 
sians on the Elbe. 
He tells why, in 
“Korea Toughest 
of Them All” 
(page 10). 

Don White- 
head covered his first battle at the 
tender age of 10. It was fought outside 
the Methodist Church in Harlan, Ky.., 
and he watched it from the shelter of 
an oak tree. Two days later he took his 
account to the editor of the Harlan 
Enterprise. Right there he learned his 
first lesson about filing a news story 
on time, if possible. 

After studying journalism at the 
University of Kentucky, he worked 
on the weekly Lafollette (Tenn.) Press 
and was a daily city editor before join- 
ing the AP at Memphis in 1935. As en 
AP feature writer, he was flown to 
Egypt to cover the British 8th Army 
and continued to report front line war 
through Sicily, Italy, France, Holland, 
Belgium and Germany. He made five 
assault landings, including D-Day. 

When fighting broke out in Korea, 
he volunteered for assignment and 
filed his first story in mid-July. He 
followed the United Nations forces in 
defeat and victory until he was recalled 
to this country recently to join the 
Washington staff of the AP. 


SYNDICATED columnist is ba- 

sically an editorial writer on 
national and international subjects 
who keeps in touch with his news 
sources in Washington and foreign cap- 
itals, says Walter Lippmann in “A 
Columnist Is an Editorial Writer” 
(page 6). He is a product of two dec- 
ades of crisis and he may vanish with 
a quieter era. 

This sensible definition of the col- 
umnist’s function is given by one of the 
most respected of American newspa- 
per byline writers. Walter Lippmann 


DON WHITEHEAD 


understands an editorial writer’s func- 
tion far better than most. He was as- 
sociate editor of the New Republic and 
editor of the New York World before 
joining the New York Herald Tribune 
to write his present column for edi- 
torial pages from coast to coast. 

A native New Yorker, his practical 
experience included service as an as- 
sistant to the secretary of war and 
overseas duty as an intelligence officer 
in World War I and, later, with the 
American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace in Paris. His many books include 
such well-known titles as “A Preface 
to Morals” and “The Good Society.” 

Last November he was elected a 
Fellow of Sigma Delta Chi and initiat- 
ed into the national journalistic frater- 
nity recently at Washington. 


VISION’S mobile transmitters 
can cover a distant fire or train 
wreck, given time, but the telenews- 
man’s dream is the picture story right 
at hand. This dream came true in 
January when a $1,500,000 blaze de- 
stroyed a building and took the lives 
of four firemen practicually across the 
street from NBC’s studios and within 
blocks of ABC 
and CBS cam 
era positions on 
other Chicago 
skyscrapers. 

In “The Fire 
That Millions 
Saw,” (page 14) 
William Ray, di- 
rector of news 
and special 
events for the 
National Broad 
casting Com- 
pany’s central di 
vision, tells how 
quick spot cov- 
erage turned a local tragedy into a 
national story. This is not Bill Ray’s 
first Quit article on T-V's potential 
ities. In the September, 1948, issue he 
told how the new medium covered the 
presidential conventions. 

Bill Ray started journalism as a re- 
porter for the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal while a student at the University 
of Louisville. He was on the staff of 
the Chicago Evening Post when it shut 
shop in 1932, pitching him on to the 
publicity staff of A Century of Prog- 
ress. In 1933 he joined NBC. 


WILLIAM RAY 


POGRAPHICAL errors, big and 
little, occur in the most carefully 
edited publications. Sometimes they 
are funny and occasionally they can be 
diabolically embarrassing. Readers ap- 
pear to enjoy both varieties, usually 
without understanding how they hap- 
pen. Ralph Bugg, in “Mr. Etaoin S. 
Cmfwyp Devils the Printers” (page 
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8), suggests that the public be let in on 
the secret. Ralph came by his interest 
in “typos” in the backshop of his 
father’s weekly newspaper, the Dade- 
ville (Ala.) Record. 

His undergraduate years at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama were split by 
World War II service, and after grad- 
uation he edited and managed the 
Dadeville paper for a year. He has 
done graduate work at Emory Uni- 
versity and has worked as a reporter 
for the DeKalb County New Era, De- 
catur, Ga., and for the Atlanta Jour- 
nal. He is now head of the journalism 
department and publicity director at 
Birmingham-Southern College. 


HARLES HULL WOLFE, author 

of “If Radio Couldn’t Kill Radio 
What Has Radio to Fear From Tele- 
vision?” (page 9) has enough experi- 
ence behind him to speak with author- 
ity on the subject. He is radio-tele- 
vision copy chief for McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 

Previously, he was commercial script 
director for WLIB, New York, conti- 
nuity editor for WSTC, Stamford, 
Conn., and publicity director for Gar- 
ver Opera Productions. He has also 
been director of the Radio & TV Test- 
ing Bureau for Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osburn. 

As a free lance writer, Wolfe’s ar- 
ticles have appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Christian 
Science Monitor. He is the author of 
“Modern Radio Advertising.” 

Like most students of radio, Wolfe 
emphasizes the value of tip-top news 
operations at all levels—from local sta- 
tions to networks. Perhaps his provoc- 
ative article will strike fire among 
T-V newsmen, who have been strange- 
ly silent under the biting criticism 
of their operations. 


ELDOM are newsmen invited to 

go along and watch a story hap- 
pen. And when the story is an at- 
tempted assassination involving dip- 
lomatic personnel in the nation’s cap- 
ital, that’s a prime scoop. So much so 
that two International News Service 
reporters in turn were interviewed. 

The author of “No More Such 
Scoops, Please,” (page 13) Edwin 
Hoffman, is a rare type on the Wash- 
ington news scene where the capital 
news corps is drawn from all over the 
nation. He is a native of the District of 
Columbia. 

Upon his discharge from the Navy 
in 1945, Ed was hired by Bill Hutchin- 
son, Washington chief of International 
News Service as a trainee. In a year 
he had made the grade from copy boy 
to newsman. Today his beat includes 
the Federal Communications and In- 
terstate Commerce Commissions. 
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From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 





Right Under - 
Our Nose! 


Sometime back, we got word from 
the Governor, asking if we wanted to 
use the State Fire Inspection Team— 
experts they send around to communi- 
ties to inspect public buildings. 

We sent a letter saying: “‘Okay! 
Give us the once-over!”’ They came 
down, all right—last week. 


After the inspection, we got their 
report. Came out pretty well, all told. 
Town Hall and School were O.K. Post 
Office just needed more sandbuckets. 
In fact, everything got a clean bill of 
health, except—the Fire Station! 


From where I sit, we volunteer fire- 
men had just been too blamed busy 
keeping everyone else on the ball—to 
realize our own firehouse was not up 
to snuff. Like the man who worries 
so much about his neighbors—about 
whether they work hard enough, about 
whether they can really afford their 
new car, about their enjoying a tem- 
perate glass of beer—that he forgets 
to take a good critical look at himself 


now and then. 





Copyright, 1951, United States Brewers Foundation 
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Mr. Etaoin S. Cmfwyp and Kin 


ALPH BUGG has assembled in this issue of THe QuILL 
R a collection of classical typographical errors, major 

and minor. Any experienced newspaperman will be 
able to match them. This would include a lot of “typos” 
unfit to print—excuse me, unfit to reprint. All of us have 
been unhappy victims or amused onlookers on some gems 
of typography gone haywire. 

The point of the article is that its author tells how, as 
editor of an Alabama newspaper, he used these examples 
of error to explain to the reading public how they hap- 
pen. This strikes me as a fine idea. Newspapermen are too 
prone to assume that the reader understands the type- 
setting process as we do. Or perhaps we operate on the 
theory that, short of disastrous error that demands pub- 
lic apology, it is better not to harp on our mistakes. 

We shall continue to have typos, even on metropolitan 
newspapers where many pairs of eyes scan each proof. 
Not even magazines with monthly deadlines are exempt. 
As editor of THe Quit, I say this in sorrow and humilia- 
tion. For Johannes Gutenberg’s little invention was, in this 
respect, strictly the work of the devil. And I suspect that 
electronic or other miracles in printing may simply com- 
pound the error of human minds and hands. 


ALPH BUGG’S article runs the gamut of innocent 

typographical error. It ranges from that ancient clown 
of the columnist, Mr. Etaoin S. Cmfwyp, to the transposed 
letter that misspells a prominent name or the missing 
punctuation that can reduce the best editorial intention 
to farce. 

The naughty errors are of the same nature. The dropped 
letter that changes a polite word to something else figures 
in most of the gaudy legends of papers frantically recalled 
from the newsstands. Then there is always the flippant 
little paragraph from the day’s feature story that strays 
into the wrong column of type to brighten a dull item. The 
obituary of a leading citizen, for example. 

Editors can always lay typos to printers and proofread- 
ers. But some of the choicest things that happen to the 
printed word are strictly editorial sins. High in this cate- 
gory comes the innocent creation of a headline that has a 
double meaning. Any veteran copyreader becomes at 
times of a mind bordering on the psychopathic about such 
things. He sees hidden naughtiness in the most pedestrian 
captions. 

But perhaps most subtly dangerous of all is the headline 
that makes sense as far as its immediate subject is con- 
cerned but just happens to be out of step with the times. 
I have committed a few in my day. I have an example, 
practically fresh off the proof press. 


One of our columnists keeps a couple of weeks in ad- 
vance with his copy. Some time ago one of his pieces dealt 
with contrasting parental attitudes in China and in this 
country. He quoted pig-tailed philosophers who never 
lived to see Mao Tse-tung. I agreed with my friend, the 
columnist, and sent his copy along with an approving 
headline for future use. It came up for use in our edi- 
torial page the day after the Chinese Communists poured 
across the Yalu River and began to chew up our forces. 

As I gave a final editorial page proof a last minute glance 
late the afternoon of the bad news from Korea, my eyes 
rested on a headline. Then my feet moved automatically 
towards the composing room. At the top of the page, next 
to a lead editorial that took no uncertain view of Chinese 
ideas of that date, was this in fairly substantial type: 

“The Chinese Have the Right Idea.” 


ISCUSSION of typographical error leads my mind 

to other gimmicks of the trade. In the December 
issue I discussed the handicaps, real or fancied, of the 
editorial “we,” as opposed to the columnist’s first person 
singular. Fellow editorial writers have since written me 
about it, mostly to agree. 

But it remained for my friend Kenneth Marvin, head of 
the department of technical journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege, to give real meaning to the editorial “we.” He sent 
me the following justification of the Olympian plural. It 
appeared on May 18, 1836, in the Du Buque (old spelling) 
Visitor, first newspaper published in Iowa, and was cred- 
ited to the Williamstown Advocate: 

“A Country Editor—Is one who reads newspapers, se- 
lects miscellany, writes articles on all subjects, sets type, 
reads proof, folds papers, and sometimes carries them, 
prints jobs, runs on errands, cuts wood, works in the gar- 
den, talks to all his patrons who call, patiently receives 
blame for a thousand things that never were and never 
can be done, gets little money, has scarce time and ma- 
terials to satisfy his hunger, or to enjoy the quiet of na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, sleep, and esteems himself peculiar- 
ly happy if he is not assaulted and battered by some un- 
principled demagogue who loves puppet shows and hires 
the rabble with a treat of cider brandy to vote him into 
some petty office. 

“A man who does all this and much more, not here re- 
corded, you will know must be a rather busy animal; and 
as he performs the work of so many different persons, he 
may justly be supposed their representative, and to have 
an indisputabie right, when speaking of himself, to use the 
plural number, and to say we on all occasions and in all 
places.” 

Cart R. Kester 
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A top radio commentator reveals that President Truman 
will bring Gen. Eisenhower home in time to be available 
for the ‘52 presidential campaign. This leaves a question: 


Which Party Will Draft Ike First? 


deal with General Eisenhower to 
make Ike availabie for the presi- 
dential campaign of 1952. 

The Chief Executive told Ike that 
one Harry Truman did not want to be 
accused of exiling a potentially power- 
ful contender for the honors of the 
White House. 

Ike told me this during a private 
meeting in Denver last December. 
None of our talk was off the record, 
but some of it must still be restricted 
at this time because of the General’s 
foreign commitments. 

Ike also told me—in contradiction 
to his written replies to my letters 
over the past five years—that he 
would run in 1952 if drafted by one 
of the political parties. 

About the same time, President Tru- 
man told friends around him in Wash- 
ington—several of whom I have talked 
with since—that Ike could have the 
presidency if he wanted it. Mr. Tru- 
man was said to be thinking of a more 
restful form of public service as an 
elder statesman in Congress. 

Here on the West Coast, where coali- 
tions are best exemplified in the suc- 
cessful figure of Governor Earl War- 
ren of California, an Eisenhower-War- 
ren slate is often discussed unofficially 
as the best vote pulling combination 
for anybody in ’52. 


Pica with TRUMAN made a 


INCE Governor Thomas E. Dewey 

came out for Ike as president, it’s 
been no secret that the Republicans 
are staking most of their hopes on the 
general to put them back in power 
in "52. 

But they are overlooking an obvious 
threat, that Ike could just as easily 
become the Democratic candidate! It 
is said that in such a position he would 
epitomize a combination such as that 
which is dominating the present Con- 
gress, the liberal Republicans and the 
Old-Line Democrats. 

Those who believe we will still be 
on a war footing in ’52 suggest that 
such a combination of power, with 
Earl Warren, would result in a “Na- 
tional Unity” campaign that couldn't 
miss. 
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ERRILL MUELLER, noted radio 

news commentator, has long 
been a friend of General Eisenhower. 
He wrote this article exclusively for 
The Quill, published by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity of which he is a distinguished 
member. 

In publishing “Which Party Will 
Draft Gen. Eisenhower?” the editors 
depart from their practice of devoting 
the magazine’s pages to the special 
interests of journalism. They are proud 
to present an article of such broad pub- 
lic interest as the work of a great rc- 
porter. 





All of this public talk deserves 
some response on Ike’s part. 

Once before there was talk of draft- 
ing him, in 1948. At that time, he threw 
down the efforts of political groups 
that opened offices and “Eisenhower- 
for-President” drives—efforts which, 
in effect, amounted to a public draft- 
call. 


KE today is still not seeking any of- 

fice; but the five star general who 
has returned to the Supreme Com- 
mand in Europe this time proposes to 
keep completely silent. 

He has no need to seek any office 
for, as he laughingly points out, he 
has a presidency of his own to return 
to, as early as possible, at Columbia 
University. 

The first and foremost reason for 
Ike’s silence is to let Europeans know 
that his work in reorganizing their 
defenses under the terms of the North 
Atlantic Treaty is totally sincere. 

General Ike will not voluntarily 
leave Europe; he will be ordered 
home. 

When Harry Truman told Ike the 
conventions of 1952 might cause em- 
barrassments for both of them, the 
General made no comment. 

As a soldier, Ike still takes orders 
from his Commander-in-Chief. Such 
orders could quite conceivably be 
used to make Ike available for the 
candidacy. 


If Mr. Truman sees defeat for his 
party with himself in the chief cam- 
paigning role, he would not hesitate to 
use a vote getter of Eisenhower’s sta- 
ture to retain the power of the Demo- 
cratic party’s bureaucracy—and, inci- 
dentally, create new powers for him- 
self. 


KE is one of the most lovable char- 

acters on earth; also one of the most 

loyal and, at times, one of the most 
nai*e. 

If he won the White House as Presi- 
dent Truman’s heir-apparent, the Fair 
Deal would not be dead despite some 
of Ike’s pointed public statements on 
individual enterprise and the dangers 
of an all-powerful state. 

Not that Ike is against any liberal- 
ism. The best definition I’ve heard of 
his politics comes from Harry F. But- 
cher, the naval reserve captain who 
was his war-time aide. Butch says in 
his experience in living and working 
with Ike over a number of years, the 
General adds up like this: 

“Liberal Republican on questions of 
business; Democratic on questions of 
dealing with people.” 

That’s about the way I'd put it after 
knowing the General nine years, but 
I'd add this important footnote: Ike is 
indebted to Democratic leaders, or 
Democratic appointed leaders, for pick- 
ing him out and pushing him to the 
top. 

Dwight Eisenhower, for the present, 
will add no fuel to this controversy as 
to where he stands. He’s far too busy 
with the critical task of saving West- 
ern Europe. He knows he need say 
nothing anyway until mid-summer of 
‘52, when President Truman will ask 
him to come home, ostensibly on 
leave, to be “available.” 

It is by that time, too, if the North 
Atlantic treaty is to prove successful, 
that Europe must throw up a great 
new leader to take over Supreme 
Command. 

This is partly the answer to Winston 
Churchill’s complaint about America 
grabbing all the top commands now; 
the commands will be juggled as the 

[Turn to page 18] 








A Columnist Is an Editorial Writer 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


The crises of our era have demanded a special 


interpretation at Washington and abroad. The 
syndicated writer covers this broader field. 


Be question is frequently asked, 
whether and in what respect a 
syndicated columnist is entitled to call 
himself a newspaper man. I am able, I 
think, to look at several sides of this 
momentous and complicated question. 
For before I began to write a column 
I spent a good many years of my life 
writing editorials, conducting an edi- 
torial page opposite a collection of 
columnists, and I know something of 
how editors and working newspaper- 
men often feel about them. 

The best analogy, I think, is to say 
that the columnists are to the rest of 
the newspaper profession what the Air 
Force is to the other armed services. 
The attitude is like that of the Navy 
who fear that they are dealing with a 
lot of upstarts and amateurs. The oth- 
ers feel, I think, like the Army—they 
are dealing with the spoiled darlings. 
It is not for me to say who is right, and 
who is wrong, but I think I might say 
why and how—iooking at it as objec- 
tively as I can—a syndicated colum- 
nist exists. 

It is not an gcecident, so it seems to 
me, that the employment of profes- 
sional commentators by newspapers 
has become general during the world 
crisis which was set in motion after the 
failure to make peace at the end of the 
First World War. The syndicated co- 
lumnist who writes regularly on pub- 
lic affairs dates from the economic col- 
lapse, the social revolutions, and the 
wars which began in about 1929. 

Long before that there were, of 
course, signed articles, essays, criti- 
cism, correspondence, and expressions 
of personal opinion in the newspapers. 
But I think it is correct to say that the 
syndicated commentator who writes 
regularly on public questions is a re- 
cent product in the development of 
newspapers. I think he was invented 
for the series of crises and emergen- 
cies which, since 1929, have given to 
what goes on in Washington and in 
foreign lands an importance that it 
never had before. 

Since 1929 the federal government 
has played a role in the life of every 
American, and in the destiny of the 
world, which is altogether new and un- 


precedented. But for that historic 
change the profession of the syndicat- 
ed columnist would not, I think, have 
developed. 

For a columnist—or rather the kind 
of columnist I am talking about—is an 
editorial writer who lives in Washing- 


WALTER LIPPMAN defines his job 
as a nationally syndicated columnist. 


ton or spends a great deal of his time 
there. He specializes in events which 
now, as never before, are determined 
by what goes on in Washington. 


E reason for saying that a syndi- 
cated columnist is an editorial 
writer will become clear, I think, if we 
can agree on what is the function of 
editorial writing. There used to be a 
theory that the editorial page was 
merely the place where the owner or 
the editor announced his opinions, and 
that therefore the reader who wanted 
to know what was going on in the 
world—and was not interested in the 
editor’s opinions—would skip the edi- 
torial page and get his knowledge of 
events by reading the news columns 

alone. 
I do not think that this ever was a 


sound theory of the news columns or of 
the editorial page. For the news of the 
world, as it comes to the reader 
through the news column is—even 
in the best, the most objective and the 
most comprehensive newspapers — 
rather like the separate pieces of an 
immense jigsaw puzzle. The newspa- 
per reader cannot normally put the 
pieces together and see what the pic- 
ture is. He may be able to do that on a 
few subjects about which he himself 
already knows a great deal. But by 
and large the news stories do not, and 
I think cannot, alone present an intel- 
ligible picture of events. 

If the picture is to be made intelligi- 
ble, what happened yesterday has to 
be fitted in with what happened last 
week and long before that, and with 
what could happen, or what might 
happen tomorrow and in the future. 
It is the putting together of such a pic- 
ture that is, I think, the main function 
of editorial writing. 

The best editorial pages are, so it 
seems to me, places where the news is 
summarized and interpreted; is put in 
order and in perspective and in its 
context—so that the newspaper reader 
can find there a picture of events which 
he won't want to skip and which in 
fact he cannot afford to skip. 

In the long run, at least as far as my 
own experience goes, the influence of 
an editorial page—its power to hold 
the attention of its readers who do not 
agree with the politics and the policies 
of the paper and yet to persuade and 
convince them—depends, I think, on 
how honestly and effectively it per- 
forms the service of explanation and 
interpretation. 

Argument alone, advocacy alone 
however brilliant, usually means that 
the editor ends by preaching only to 
those who already agree with him. The 
circle of those who agree with him 
tends to become smaller as time goes 
on, and the converted find that they 
can take the editorials for granted, 
since they know in advance just about 
what the editorials will say. Thus edi- 
torials that consist entirely of argu- 
ment, opinion, and conclusions lose the 
power to influence. 


[Turn to page 18] 
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The press must have an uncoerced judiciary to maintain its 
freedom; and the judiciary requires an uncensored press 
to maintain an uncoerced judiciary. Tragedy can result 


When the Press Collides With Justice 


HERE has been much talk lately 
Tes what is called “trial by news- 

paper.” In recent months there 
have been a number of cases in the 
courts which have aroused widespread 
public interest, and there has been a 
correspondingly widespread coverage 
of the details of the cases—from the 
first rumors of charges to the final ver- 
dict of the jury. 

Although the problem has been ac- 
centuated recently, it is not a new one. 
I need not emphasize that there have 
been clashes between court and press 
at certain times long before the cur- 
rent controversy. There is a vast litera- 
ture on the subject but, like the 
weather, it is something we constant- 
ly talk about but never do anything 
about. Now, however, that the citi- 
zens of New York have tried to do 
something about their weather, per- 
haps the citizens of our country can 
be induced to take some steps to re- 
solve this conflict between court and 
press. 

If one stops to inspect the collision 
which occasionally occurs between the 
courts and the press, one discovers 
that it is a contest, not between right 
and wrong, but between two rights. 
All contests have dramatic possibili- 
ties, and if we were to search for the 
appropriate branch of the dramatic 
arts to which this particular contest 
belongs, I think we should find it to be 
that class which the Greeks called 
tragedy. It is a contest between hero 
and hero, not between hero and vil- 
lain. In such a tragedy the'end is al 
ways disastrous, and in those unfor- 
tunate cases where conflict develops 
between court and press, the result is 
frequently disastrous to justice itself. 

Two illustrations demonstrate how 
the problem arises in this country and 
in England, and how differently it is 
disposed of in the two places. What 
follows is reported in the appendix to 
a decision of the United States Su 
preme Court written by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter.* 


OMETIME early in 1949 a man 
named Haigh, the so-called “Blue- 
beard,” was arrested in England and 


“Maryland v. Baltimore Radio Show, 338 
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By SIMON H. RIFKIND 





FTER this article was set in type 
Piso The Quill, Judge Rifkind spoke 
on the same subject before a conven- 
tion of New York State editors. The 
editors rejected as “wholly impracti- 
cal” the former federal jurist’s idea 
that a “watchdog committee” of law- 
yers and editors could review individ- 
ual cases to determine what facts 
would not interfere with a fair trial. 

Judge Rifkind warned the editors: 
“If the public resentment grows, it will 
extend beyond the bench and bar and 
be directed at the press. Then you will 
have to submit to legislation.” 





charged with murder. He was in cus- 
tody when the London Daily Mirror, 
in a style familiar to those who read 
New York newspapers, described him 
as a “vampire” and said that he had 
committed other murders. The news- 
paper published a photograph of one 
of his alleged victims with a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which that al- 
leged crime had been committed. 
Haigh sued out a writ to punish the 
editor and publisher of the paper. 

The issue before the court was not 
whether the published story was true 
or false. The court said that the truth 
of the publication was immaterial, but 
that the story had made it very diffi- 
cult for Haigh to obtain a fair trial. 
The court thereupon sent the editor 
of the Daily Mirror to jail, fined the 
publisher £10,000—before devaluation 
—and warned the directors of the pub- 
lishing company to beware, that the 
arm of the court was long enough to 
reach even them. That was done in 
England where, as we know, there is a 
high standard of judicial performance 
and where exists what we would re- 
gard as a free press. 

How was a similar incident handled 
in the United States? A child in the 
city of Washington had been brutally 
murdered, and ten days after discovery 
of the crime, another child in nearby 
Baltimore was tragically slaughtered. 
There was great excitement and fear 
throughout Baltimore. At this point 
a radio broadcaster went on the air 
and opened his program with the 


words, “Stand by for a sensation.” 
He then reported the arrest of one 
James and stated that James had con- 
fessed to the killing of the child in 
Baltimore. He said that James had a 
prior criminal record, and that at the 
request of the police he had reenacted 
the crime. 

The Baltimore court, holding that 
the broadcast constituted a “clear and 
present danger” to the administration 
of justice and an obstruction to the 
judicial process, convicted the broad- 
caster of contempt of court. The high- 
est court of Maryland reversed, feel- 
ing that it was compelled to do so 
under the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The conviction 
of the newscaster was regarded as an 
abridgement of freedom of speech and 
of the press. The Supreme Court sub- 
sequently denied an application for a 
writ of certiorari. 

The difference in the treatment of 
the conflict here and in England is 
clearly illustrated by the case of the 
scientist Fuchs, convicted of having 
divulged secrets relating to atomic 
energy. Before Fuchs’ conviction, the 
New York Herald Tribune one day 
headlined the fact that the “British 
Press Can’t Comment on Fuchs’ Case. 
Law Forbids Discussion of Charges 
Pending Trial.” Here, on the other 
hand, everything pertaining to the 
Fuchs case that the papers could 
gather was published. There is practi- 
cally no restraint upon the character 
of the information and opinion which 
a newspaper can publish about a case 
before trial, while it is pending before 
a jury, or after it has been decided. 


HAT is involved in the problem 

is a clash between two great 
constitutional principles. On the one 
hand our Constitution proclaims that 
we are all entitled to freedom of ex- 
pression by word of mouth or by pub- 
lication, and that Congress shall pass 
no law abridging that right. On the 
other hand, the Constitution guaran- 
tees due process to one accused of 
crime. 

If you look at the problem from the 
point of view of the press alone, the 
answer is rather simple—news is news. 

[Turn to page 16} 








Mr. Etaoin S. Cmfwyp 
Devils the Printer! 


Perhaps it's time to tell the reader how those typographical 
errors get into the best-edited newspapers. 


By RALPH BUGG 


IHHAT’S Dad over there behind the 
"TEvening Struggle. Suddenly the 

paper comes down and Dad pops 
up. One can tell by that gleam in his 
eye that his ego has found something 
on which to feed. 

“Why those dopes down there at the 
Struggle! Look. I'm reading this piece 
on the new police chief and right in 
the middle of it: ‘etaoinshrdlucmfwyp.’ 
They don’t even know English. Why, 
if I made a mistake like that marking 
goods down at the store it'd amount to 
a million dollars!” 

Junior poses a good question. “Dad, 
how do mistakes like that happen, any- 
how?” 

Chances are that Dad doesn’t know 
the why of typographical errors. But 
like millions of other Americans he 
spots and talks about typos just the 
same, and chuckles over collections of 
them in magazines. The layman prob- 
ably thinks that the reporter hasn’t 
mastered the touch system or that 
some mysterious cogs on the press slip 
every now and then. 

Here is one of the most intriguing 
subjects in the newspaper business— 
one of great interest to the reader and 
one that may reflect unfavorably up- 
on newspapers that otherwise are re- 
liable—and little or nothing is done to 
explain it to subscribers! 

Editors should educate their read- 
ers as to the intricacy of modern 
printing processes. Both in the class- 
room and in the newsroom, it’s been 
my observation that the average non- 
journalist thinks newspapers and mag 
azines are produced by methods no 
more complicated than typewriting. If 
they knew the full story of hurried 
publication, they’d share the news- 
paperman’s amazement that there are 
not more errors. And the public should 
be told that publication staffs don’t 
just sit idly by and let errors happen. 

While I was editor of an Alabama 
weekly, a woman reader came to me 
and asked me how a certain typo had 
come into being. That query prompted 
me to publish an article on the most 
common errors and how they happen. 
I admit that it’s difficult to explain 
printing in just a few paragraphs. But, 
after all, you're just trying to produce 


intelligent readers, not accomplished 
newspapermen. My article brought 
many compliments, so I'll try to out- 
line it for you. 

I devoted a single paragraph to print- 
ing with foundry types and three more 
to the basic operating principles of 
the composing machine. Then I tried 
to distinguish between errors of the 
composing room and those of the 
editorial department. (This probably 
would be frowned upon by those news- 
papers that invariably use the printer 
as a scapegoat when retractions must 
be run.) 

This much groundwork accom- 
plished, I started citing my examples. 
I tried to use humorous specimens in 
an effort to lighten the piece. You may 
get a chuckle out of one or two of 
them, and perhaps you can use a sim- 
ilar treatment some day. 


ERE’S the way I handled them: 
You’ve probably seen that scoun- 
drel of the composing room, Etaoin 
Shrdlu Cmfwyp, many times. This for- 
eigner has crashed more stories than 
anybody else. He bursts in when the 
composing machine operator has made 
a mistake at the beginning of a line. 
In order to have the machine auto- 
matically sort out the molds (mats) 
he has assembled, the operator flicks 
his finger down the keyboard, hot 
piano fashion. Stroking the first three 
six-letter banks of keys produces the 
familiar intruder. He should be thrown 
out; if he isn’t, Mr. Etaoin Shrdlu 
Cmfwyp’s in print. 

If you’ve been annoyed at the Daily 
Effort for getting your name wrong 
(such as “Faines” for “Gaines”), don’t 
feel too bad. Sometimes newspapers 
even spell the name of the publisher 
incorrectly. It happens that the “F” 
and “G” ere next to each other on the 
keyboard, and operators, like typists, 
sometimes tap the wrong key. Even 
when extreme caution is exercised, 
such things as “defective farce” may 
creep into print. 

The “tag” or “slug” is a line of type 
that identifies the body of a story. It 
is also used to assemble several “takes” 
of a long story and to link up headlines 
and story proper. It is supposed to be 
discarded, but seems to have the qual- 


RALPH BUGG’S expression indi- 
cates that he has just added another 
specimen to his collection of “typos.” 


ities of a homing pigeon. When oper- 
ators playfully tag a story in a humor- 
ous fashion, such as “Sen. Bunkum’s 
Hokum,” the line might get printed! 

Readers of a Southern daily were 
astounded to find at the end of a poetic 
treatise on Spring on the editorial 
page: “Hey, Joe. The pot on this one 
is out of whack.” This inadvertent cli- 
max to the nature piece came about 
after the operator noticed the melting 
pot on his machine wasn’t heating 
properly. Having neither pencil nor 
paper, he dashed off a note in metal 
to the mechanic. Somebody sent the 
type to press. 


ANSPOSITIONS result when let- 
ters or lines appear in improper 
sequence. “The cast were bragging 
about their art” may become “The 
cats were bragging about their rat.” 
And “He was searching the files for 
new angles” may come out in print: 
“He was searching the files for new 
angels.” 

In similar fashion, a line of type that 
doesn’t want to play second fiddle may 
shove up and produce: 
to come to the aid of their country.” 

“Now is the time for all good men 

Let’s suppose that someone reading 
proof notices that an item says the 
Jones family has gone to the “store” 
instead of the “shore.” He marks a 
correction and sends the proof back 
to the composing machine. The oper- 
ator produces a new line of type to 
be substituted for the old faulty one. 

[Turn to page 12} 
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If Radio Couldn't Kill Radio 
What Has Radio to Fear 
From Television? 


By CHARLES HULL WOLFE 








In November, 1949, Charles Hull Wolfe argued the negative in a debate 
with Elmer Davis on whether television would outmode and supersede 
AM & FM < radio broadcasting. The debate took place at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Radio News Directors in New York. 

Since then, the number of television sets in use has skyrocketed to an 
estimated 10,549,500. And most of the 107 T-V stations on the air have 
switched from red to black ink. The coaxial cables have been pushed 
farther south and west. The FCC has approved color television. And one 
source has suggested that AM & FM advertising rates be reduced in areas 
where there is television competition. 

The editors of The Quill queried Mr. Wolfe to find out if he had changed 
his views. He hadn’t. And in this article tells why. 








F I had taken seriously some of the 
things I have read about the future 
of radio during the past few months 

—utterances by the prophets of doom 
—I would have done two things: First, 
I would have quit the radio advertis- 
ing business, convinced that it had no 
future. Then I think I might have 
dressed myself in my most ministerial 
black and conducted a memorial serv- 
ice. You might cell it a mock funeral. 

I would have set up a tombstone with 
this inscription: Here Lies AM Radio. 
Born 1922, Died the Victim of Televi- 
sion. Over that tombstone I could have 
said a little prayer: “AM radio made 
an awful lot of noise in its lifetime, O 
Lord. Nevertheless, may its soul rest 
in peace.” 

According to the pessimistic oracles, 
conventional broadcasting is in such 
a desperate plight that now the only 
way it can hold its audiences is with 
a rope. And of course, that has been 
tried. Bop Hope told me he did it 
once. 

On his first broadcast from Holly- 
wood, the studio was almost empty. 
Nobody came in but a woman with 
two children who had lost their way 
and a little old man who wanted a 
place to tie his shoelaces. There was 
no audience response to Hope’s gags 
—the show flopped miserably. 

On his next broadcast, determined 
to have an audience, Hope bribed the 
studio usher to rope off the exit door 
from the Charlie McCarthy show— 
which preceded his—so that every- 
body leaving the McCarthy show 
would automatically be turned into 
Hope’s studio. It worked, and Hope 
says that was the last time he ever 
had to hold his audience with a rope. 
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While the prophets of doom do cite 
some current figures, it would seem 
their chief line of reasoning is based 
on what they consider an inevitable 
historical cycle—the power of a new 
and better invention or development 
to completely eliminate its predeces- 
sor. They cite the horse and buggy 
giving way to the automobile. More 
specifically, they refer to the silent mo- 
tion picture completely disappearing 
in favor of the talking film. 

They would be right except for one 
thing. The parallel they are trying to 
draw is not entirely parallel. Both si- 
lent and talking pictures take place in 
theatres, largely in the evening, and 
exist as entertainment media alone. 
But listening to broadcasts takes place 
in homes at any time of day or even 
late at night, and broadcasting exists 
as both an entertainment and adver- 
tising medium. 

It took a comparatively short time 
to equip silent picture theatres with 
sound projectors; but it will take a 
much longer time to get television sets 
into most American homes. It was 
comparatively easy for people to come 
downtown to see and hear the first 
sound films; but it’s not so easy for 
television signals to be transmitted 
across the country, into all cities, and 
to villages and farms. 


are many other points I could 
make to suggest why there is by 
no means a perfect parallel between 
silent-vs-sound films and radio-vs-tele- 
vision. But rather than draw out this 
aspect, let me give eight reasons why 
I consider that so-called blind radio, 
that is, conventional AM or FM broad- 
casting, will continue indefinitely. 


First, radio continues to improve, 
with better programs, more effective 
commercials, clearer reception. 

Second, television still must run a 
gruelling obstacle race before it is es- 
tablished program-wise and financial- 
ly. 

Third, radio first became a major 
factor in advertising as a low-cost me- 
dium and will continue to win favor 
for its advertising economy. 

Fourth, even though television will 
take advertising revenue from radio 
on a percentage basis (by cutting itself 
a slice of the nation’s advertising ex- 
penditures) this does not necessarily 
mean that radio will lose drastically in 
actual billing since total advertising 
expenditures continue to grow. 

Fifth, sound alone is quite adequate 
for two basic types of programming— 
news and music. 

Sixth, radio is an all-day and even 
all-night medium while T-V (like mo- 
tion pictures) appears to be primarily 
an evening entertainment device, sec- 
ondarily a daytime medium. 

Seventh, many sponsors feel that 
their products do not particularly need 
visual display. 

Finally, there will always be some 
tradition-minded radio advertisers who 
will prefer radio to T-V simply be- 
cause they have had successful expe- 
rience in radio. 

Within the next ten to twenty years, 
however, I concede that television will 
obviously dominate conventional ra- 
dio. 

[Turn to page 19] 
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Korea Toughest of Them All 


By DON WHITEHEAD 


That's what the veteran war correspondents call it . . . and many are men 
who covered North Africa and Italy, Normandy and Germany. 


Time: A warm night in August. 

Place: Taegu, Korea. 

Scene: A little balcony on the ram 
bling old building which served as the 
U. S. Eighth Army Press Center. 

Characters: A group of correspond- 
ents, retreads from World War Two 
grown a little balder, a bit grayer, and 
resigned to the possibility that war 
reporting may become a life-time job. 


E sat in the warm darkness 
WY sreichine the flare of artillery 

and the glowing beads of tracer 
bullets strung from the muzzles of 
machineguns .in the distance. Occa- 
sionally, there was the swish of an 
enemy shell passing over. Then an 
explosion. A lone North Korean gun 
somewhere out there in the hills was 
pumping shells into the city. 

Finally, the talk turned to past cam 
paigns—battles in Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
Europe and the Pacific. We dredged 
up stories which, for a fleeting moment, 
brought back names and faces and 
places long forgotten. 

The talk droned on far into the night, 
with occasional bursts of laughter, un- 
til a young reporter on his first war 
assignment exclaimed: “Are we going 
to sit here all night listening to the 
reminiscences of tired old war corre 
spondents?” 

The kid’s barb hit its mark. We 
laughed—but with the sheepish real- 
ization that our yarns were beginning 
to have the ring of an old soldiers’ re- 
union, although only five years sepa 
rated us from the last war. 

Actually, a war correspondent is 
merely a police reporter who is cover 
ing a shooting where they use 105 
millimeter artillery instead of .32 cal 
iber pistols. Someone has said a vet- 
eran at the business is one who finds 
he is at the front and suddenly asks 
himself: “What in hell am I doing 
here?” 

I had asked myself that question 
long ago but I found myself asking it 
again while enroute from New York 
to Korea last July with Hal Boyle of 
the Associated Press. 

Hal and I had reported the last war 
together and I don’t think I'd ever 
agree to any war assignment with 
out the Irishman. He always brings 
along a heart as big as his grin, plus 


a satchel full of laughs to ease the 
tension when the going is roughest. 

The two of us had arrived in Tokyo 
and were preparing to shove off for 
Korea next day. It was the shank of 
the evening and we were sitting in 
the Correspondents Club having a cool 
drink when the door burst open. In 
came Bill Downs of CBS, an old friend 
just returned from Korea. Bill’s clothes 
were filthy. A tangled beard sprouted 
below his blood-shot eyes. He smelled 
like a rice paddy on a hot night. 

Downs took one look at us and 
croaked: “You stupid sob’s! Go back! 
Go back! This ain’t our kind of war!” 

He was accurate on all points but 
it was too late to turn back. Five 
months later, the AP messaged Boyle 
to return home as soon as feasible. 
Boyle received the message in Korea 
and said: “I wonder where Feasible 
is? I can’t leave until Feasible gets 
here.” 

That started a great search by the 
correspondents for Feasible. He must 
have arrived at last, because Boyle 
is back in the United States. 


Y own experience as a war re- 

porter began in 1942 when I flew 
from New York to Egypt to join Mont- 
gomery’s British Eighth Army in its 
drive across the Western Desert. 

For the correspondents, this was a 
leisurely sort of war and a soft touch 
compared to Korea. Each three corre- 
spondents had a conducting officer to 
do most of the worrying. We had a 
sedan in which to follow the army and 
a truck—pardon me, a lorry—to carry 
food, water, and camping gear. Each 
morning, Bert, the truck driver, would 
wake us for a steaming cup of tea. 

Our only communication link with 
Cairo, the censorship and cable point, 
was by courier plane once a day. This 
meant we had ample time to get our 
stories, write them, and even polish 
up the prose. 

Since then, the tempo of war report- 
ing has increased by bounds as a re- 
sult of better communications in the 
field and keener competition to get 
news to the American public. Rapid 
transmission from war zones is a break 
for the daily newspapers and the read- 
ers—but the wear and tear on the cor- 
respondents is terrific. 


The Korean war—uncensored until 
late December—added some stagger- 
ing burdens which made it the most 
difficult war of all to cover. (Note: I 
went into Korea in July with 185 
pounds and a 38-inch waistline. I came 
out with 159 pounds and four inches 
less suet around the middle.) 


HEN General Patton took his 7th 

Army into Sicily in July, 1943, 
combat reporting still was on a com- 
paratively leisurely basis. We often 
went into the line to live with the 
troops and follow them in battle to 
get the feel, sight and smell of war at 
close range. After four or five days, 
we would return to the press camp and 
write a series of stories to describe 
that particular phase of the campaign. 
These dispatches went by courier 
plane to Algiers for relay home. 

The Sicily campaign ended a month 
after it began and in September the 
Allies invaded Italy. The pressure in- 
creased on correspondents for faster 
coverage of frontline developments. 

The army had radio facilities for 
transmitting dispatches to Algiers from 
Italy. This called for a new technic, 
at least for the reporters representing 
wire services and the large dailies 
which were in competition. Except for 
columnists such as Ernie Pyle, who 
had no spot news deadline to meet, the 
correspondents were forced to battle 
for minutes. Stories filed with the cen- 
sors were released on a first-in, first- 
out schedule. There was no time for 
leisurely reporting or polishing a story. 
A two-minute headway on a story filed 
in Italy might stretch into a twelve- 
hour beat in New York. 

On the invasion of Europe, the re- 
porting was geared to its present swift 
pace. The cause of it all, for better or 
for worse, was the arrival of mobile 
Press Wireless transmitters which han- 
dled press dispatches exclusively. They 
followed the combat units closely. A 
story filed by Press Wireless was in 
New York in a matter of minutes. 

This rapid transmission, even faster 
than it was in Italy, put a premium 
on mobility of reporters in the field, 
quick judgment on news values, and 
speed in getting the story from type- 
writer to censor. 
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PURER ETE 


SOMEWHERE IN KOREA Don Whitehead (left) of the Associated Press gets a story from Major General Frank E. Lowe, 
President Truman's personal observer. At the right is the famed Brig. Gen. Lewis Puller of the First Marines. 


I remember the day that Cherbourg 
fell to our troops. I entered the city 
with Clark Lee and H. R. Knicker- 
bocker. We followed the troops in the 
street fighting to the center of the city 
where we wrote our eyewitness stories 
of the fight. 

We completed our stories at 12 noon 
(Cherbourg time) and sent them by 
courier to the Press Wireless unit a 
few miles behind the fighting front. 
My story was radioed quickly to New 
York. It appeared in the 9 a. m. edi 
tions—by a quirk of time three hours 
“earlier” than I had written the story 
—since we were in a time belt five 
hours ahead of New York time. 

An old campaigner, Knick said later: 
“Wars are getting too fast for me. Now 
you write a story that may appear in 
print before you have written it.” 


ETERAN correspondents agree Ko- 
rea has been the toughest of them 
all. The country itself is depressing. 
And then there was the weariness of 
constantly fighting for communica- 
tions. You spent one-fifth of your time 
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reporting and the other four-fifths get- 
ting the story to Tokyo. There were 
100-mile jeep rides over washboard 
roads to find a telephone. There were 
weeks when the correspondents trav- 
elled as much as 4,000 miles between 
Korea and Japan to file dispatches. 

The army in Korea had no mobile 
radio transmitters such as the armies 
in Europe. The only direct link with 
Tokyo was by telephone or teletype 
from 8th Army headquarters—an un- 
reliable link often denied to us by the 
crush of official army business. 

Cut off from a telephone, we had 
only one alternative—to send our 
stories to Japan by Air Force courier 
or else carry them back ourselves. 
Most of the time we took the stories 
back ourselves to avoid delays. 

When the 8th Army began its re- 
treat before the Chinese hordes last 
November, it was one of the great trag- 
edies of our times. The United Nations 
army had been defeated. General 
Douglas MacArthur’s “end the war by 
Christmas” drive was shattered. All 


hopes for a quick end to the conflict 
were destroyed. 

I was with the 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion at the time and watched the drive 
falter, grind to a halt, and then fall 
apart. I had to get the story out— 
but to telephone from division C. P. 
through Corps to Army headquarters 
in Seoul was impossible. The lines 
ware jammed. 

There was only one thing left to 
do. I hitch-hiked a 20-mile ride by 
truck, then persuaded an artillery ob 
servation pilot to fly me across a 
mountain range to an air strip near 
the west coast. An ambulance filled 
with wounded took me to an evacu- 
ation airfield at Sinanju. From the 
Sinanju strip, I thumbed a plane ride 
to Ashiya, Japan, from where I dic- 
tated the retreat story to Tokyo. 

The trip spread over seven hours 
but was worth it. I was able to give 
my office the first news that the 8th 
Army was falling back in retreat. 

This experience is cited only as an 
example of what all the correspond- 

[Turn to next page] 
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[Concluded from page 11] 


ents in Korea were doing to get stories 
to their papers. The trip was not un- 
usual and, in fact, was an everyday 
sort of thing. 

Frequently we had the premonition 
we were pushing our luck too far in 
riding the war-worn cargo planes day 
after day. Seven correspondents were 
killed and others injured in plane ac- 
cidents. We began to feel that plane 
rides were a greater hazard than the 
enemy. 

Once a British correspondent, Den- 
nis Warner, was returning to Korea 
aboard a “flying box-car” loaded with 
500-pound bombs. The two-engine ship 
was an hour out of Ashiya when one 
of the engines dropped off. The plane 
rapidly began losing altitude. 

The pilot ordered the cargo jetti- 
soned. Warner pitched in to help the 
crew shove bombs into space as air 
gushed into the open doors and threat- 
ened to suck him out of the cabin. 

Finally the bombs were pushed in- 
to the sea and the plane limped back 
to Ashiya. Warner recalled: “I didn’t 
know I was frightened until I opened 
my mouth to speak and not a sound 
came out.” 

Before Warner could regain his 
speech, an Air Force officer had pushed 
him aboard another plane and he was 
on his way to Korea again. This time 
he rode with a load of high octane 
gasoline. 

Sometimes we worked to the point 
of complete exhaustion, travelling from 
the front to a communications point— 
then hurrying back to the front to start 
all over again. 

Covering the Southern battlefront 
in the early part of the war was a 


cruel test of stamina for some of us 
whose joints were beginning to creak 
a bit. Day after day, we went to the 
front at Chindong-ni to get the story 
of the fighting. Then we would climb 
into a jeep for the 50-mile ride to 
Pusan, three hours of teeth-rattling 
over one of the roughest roads in 
Korea. 

Usually, we arrived in Pusan before 
midnight. Often it was dawn before 
the story was finished and dictation 
completed by telephone to Tokyo. I 
have seen reporters like William H. 
Lawrence of the New York Times, 
Phil Potter of the Baltimore Sun and 
Bob Miller of the United Press hunch- 
ed over typewriters—filthy and gray 
with fatigue—punching out stories in 
the slow motion of men whose fingers 
refuse to keep pace with their 
thoughts. After two or three hours of 
rest, they would return to the front. 


MPERS became ragged in this rat- 
race. We felt keenly that the army 
was giving us little help with trans- 
portation and communications. Once 
a group of us called on a major gen- 
eral who was in charge of the port 
operations at Pusan. He greeted us 
cordially and then announced if he 
could do anything for us—all we had 
to do was command him. 

Frank Holeman of the New York 
Daily News unkinked his six feet 
seven inches and growled: “Would 
you tell your people, General, to quit 
treating us like pisoners of war?” 

After that, our relations with the 
army in Pusan were a little better. 

There were occasions, of course, 
when the impossible happened and 


communications were perfect. Once I 
picked up a telephone at the 25th Di- 
vision C. P. and dictated a bulletin to 
AP’s Leif Erickson at 8th Army head- 
quarters—the Reds were in retreat to- 
ward Chingju. Within eight minutes 
that bulletin was flashed across the 
United States. 

On another occasion, Lee Ferrero 
of International News Service com- 
pleted three consecutive calls from a 
division C. P. in North Korea to Tokyo 
while other reporters sweated for 
hours to get their calls through over 
the same circuit. But these small tri- 
umphs were the exception. For the 
most part, the battle of communica- 
tions in Korea was heartbreaking. 

Two of the most fabulous characters 
in all Korea were the Jones twins, 
Gene and Charlie. Ex-Marines, they 
took some of the greatest television 
movies of the war for NBC. They 
swarmed all over the front, causing 
Hal Boyle to comment: “That Jones 
boy works so hard you'd think there 
were two of him.” 

During the Inchon landing, Gene 
was hit in the chest by mortar shrap- 
nel. He spent weeks on a hospital ship. 
Finally, Charlie brought Gene to Ja- 
pan for a rest. I met them at Ashiya 
where I had flown with a story. 

The Jones boys were hungry as 
usual. Neither of them had a dime. 
I took them to a little snack bar at 
the Air Force base and asked them 
what they wanted. 

They chorused: “Malted milks.” 

I lined up eight malted milks—four 
each—and they went to work on them. 
Finally Gene looked up and said 
dreamily: “Malted milks! They’re bet- 
ter than women.” 

That is a point of view not shared 
universally—but the story illustrates 
at least what the rigors of war report- 
ing can do to a man. 
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But the old one isn't taken out, and a 
broken record results: 

The Joneses are at the store. 

The Joneses are at the shore. 

When identifying lines under pic- 
tures get mixed up, editors reach for 
the aspirin. For instance, here’s a 
shapely girl in a fashionable bath- 
ing suit. But the description reads: 
“Steeple jacks climb Miss Liberty’s 
impressive heights to whip her back 
into shape.” Something’s awry, and 
somewhere in your paper you'll find 
a second picture of the same size, but 
this time showing the Statue of Lib- 
erty. Under it you find the switched 
lines: “Judges were wowed when Miss 


Georgia Peach stepped onto the plat- 
form. . . .” An innocent misadventure, 
but what if the principals had been a 
society belle and a newcomer to the 
zoo? 

Every now and then a big bruiser 
of a letter will shoulder into a line. 
This errant fellow is called a “wrong 
font.” He comes about when an over 
sized mold gets into a line of smaller 
molds in the composing machine. 

A country weekly editor felt like 
leaving town when he read: 

CARD OF THANKS 
We wish to express our sincere 
appreciation to our many friends 
for their kindness shown at the 
death of our mother. 
The children of Mrs. John Doe. 
We invite you to come to our 


plant. Select your memorial and 
save agents’ commissions. 
City Marble and Granite Co. 


In this case, a dash to separate the 
two items went AWOL. 

There they are—quite a stable of 
typos. But if you aren’t extra careful, 
the things will balk when you desire 
such shenanigans. 

You may remember the test for pros- 
pective proofreaders that was printed 
in the August 1950 issue of Tue QumLt. 
Parallel columns of words were used, 
and on one side or the other the 
word was supposed to be misspelled. 
But “benefit” appeared opposite “ben- 
efit.” I looked at those two words for 
five minutes, but for the life of me I 
couldn’t find any difference. Such is 
the terror of error. 
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Invited to cover an attempted assassination 
two INS newsmen had the top thrill of their 
journalistic careers. But their reaction was 


No More Such Scoops, Please! 


FOUND myself looking down the 
muzzle of a shining black auto- 
matic. ... 

It was only purse size, this gat, 
but it looked terribly effective. At 
the other end of it was a suave, trim 
man about 33, wearing a closely- 
clipped black moustache, slickly- 
groomed black hair and a dark suit. 

Behind him I saw a woman lying in 
a pool of her own blood—stabbed deep- 
ly with a 10-inch butcher’s boning 
knife. Beside me and also facing the 
menancing gun was Jack Stein, vet- 
eran staff photographer for Interna- 
tional News Photos. 

This setting—with all the earmarks 
of a whodunit—actually was the tight 
spot Jack and I were in after follow- 
ing up a tip that promised an unusual 
story. 

This setting was the story. It is prob- 
ably the first time a reporter and pho- 
tographer have covered what police 
called an assassination attempt with- 
out having the slightest inkling of 
what was going to occur. Here is how 
this strange assignment came about: 

On a tip originally given to the New 
York office, I took a phone call in the 
Washington INS office from a man who 
would identify himself only as “Shan- 
gri-La.” That was on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 10. He said he was in the baggage 
room of Washington’s Union Station, 
described his dress as a means of iden- 
tification and promised us a “good 
story” if we would send a reporter and 
photographer to go with him. 

Jack and I got the assignment, went 
to the depot and promptly met “Shan- 
gri-La,” who spoke in a thick accent 
which we thought was German. He 
had three suitcases, a large black one 
and two smaller size traveling bags. 
The mystery man said they were of 
the utmost importance to the story. 


\V@ HANGRI-LA” demanded a pri- 

vate car as a distinct part of his 
plans. We made arrangements to rent 
a car at a downtown garage. We rode 
a taxi from the Union Station to the 
garage. And the mystery man, chain- 
smoking, seemed affable, extremely 
polite and rational enough by the few 
words he spoke. 
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By EDWIN HOFFMAN 


“There is no need for you gentle- 
men to ask questions. You will have 
a story. The facts will be laid before 
you,” he said. 

“It is this way. Say, for instance, 
J. P. Morgan, and I know he is dead 
—but for the sake of example, say 
Morgan called a news conference. 
Probably anything he said would go 
down in print, whether facts or not. 
With me, an unknown, it’s different. 
I have to produce facts to make a story. 
In this case, the facts are here. You 
need only see. There is no need for 
questions.” 

This made sense to Jack and me. 
And with this explanation, the three of 
us were off in a rented sedan. “Shan- 
gri-La” seemed more than pleased. He 
directed us to park on LeRoy place, a 
short block in the heart of the Wash- 
ington diplomatic district. 

“Shangri-La,” carrying two of his 
bags, started walking at a fast gait. I 
followed with the other bag and Jack 
came last with his camera. As we 
reached the middle of the block, the 
mystery man spotted an attractive 
young lady being admitted to an en- 
trance about three buildings ahead. 

“Come, hurry,” he cried and broke 
into a gallop. We entered immediately 
behind the young lady, ascending a 
short stairway to a reception room. 
A switchboard operator-receptionist 
greeted “Shangri-La” in his native 
tongue and bid us be seated or. a sofa. 


E were several inner offices 
opening off the foyer, from which 
probably six or seven men emerged 
in the course of the next half hour 
to converse with “Shangri-La.” None 
seemed to satisfy the cryptic mystery 
man. To say that Jack and I were 
puzzled is an understatement. We 
could understand none of the talk. 
We had entered the building from 
the opposite side of another entrance 
at which a plaque is posted showing 
it to be the legation of the Hungarian 
republic. But by the literature stacked 
around in the foyer where we sat, we 
discovered our whereabouts. It bore 
such titles as “The Workers’ Five- 
Year Plan.” 
Eventually, a woman appeared at 


the top of a large stairway. “Shangri- 
La” smiled with satisfaction. They 
greeted each other pleasantly and dis- 
appeared into one of the inner offices. 

At this point a staff employe ap- 
proached Jack and me, asked our iden- 
tification, then said firmly: “You have 
no appointment here. You are unwel- 
come at this legation. It is requested 
that you leave immediately.” 

This accentuated the smell of news. 
Stalling for time, I asked that we be 
allowed to speak with the gentlemen 
with who we came. 

“He will probably be here a long 
time,” the staffer replied. Neverthe- 
less, he turned, went into the room 
into which “Shangri-La” had disap- 
peared, apparently to relay our re- 
quest. 


N about five minutes, “Shangri-La” 
came out, followed by three men. 
At our feet were his suitcases. He lifted 
one to a radiator, opened it, produced 
a black brief case, unzippered it, with- 
drew two large manila envelopes, 
tucked them under an arm and re- 
entered the inner office. Not a word 
was spoken. The door was shut again. 
Almost immediately, there were 
sounds of a wild struggle, a muffled 
scream, thuds of terrific scuffling. The 
door, yanked open by “Shangri-La” 
with one free hand, revealed a picture 
of two men trying to pinion him. He 
screamed: 

“Take your pictures, make your 
notes, this is your story!” 

We jumped to our feet. But “Shan- 
gri-La” was yanked back from the 
door. It slammed shut in our faces. But 
not for long. “Shangri-La” broke loose 
and came through the door with a 
bull-like rush, splintering at least a 
foot of wood from it. 

He called to us again to take pic- 
tures and notes as he cantered cockily 
to the center of the foyer. But about 
nine male employes converged on the 
room. Women were rushing in and 
out of the inner office in which the 
bleeding woman lay. “Shangri-La” 
posed eagerly before the shattered 
door, calling for Jack to take pictures. 
It was then that the slick-looking dark 
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NBC STAFFERS man a television camera on the parapet of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, high above a fire prac- 


tically next door and just outside their p 





th studios on the Mart. Millions elsewhere saw it on their T-V screens. 


The Fire That Millions Saw—# wuuam eay 


Chicago television cameras turn tragedy next door into a national story. 


F a murder were committed in your 
city room, you'd have little trou 
ble covering it. 

And when a million and a half dol- 
lar fire broke out in Chicago on the 
afternoon of January 12 in a building 
less than half a block away from our 
studios, it was not surprising—to us, 
at least—that we were able to give it 
the most complete and spectacular 
television coverage in history, so that 
an estimated five to ten million per 
sons saw the fire on their T-V screens. 

The normal viewing audience at 
that time on the NBC-TV network is 
five million. Many others saw the fire 
when ABC and CBS piped it to their 
networks from cameras positions atop 
the Civic Opera and State-Lake Build 
ings several blocks away. 


But although we who were involved 
in the telecast thought little of it— 
perhaps because we were too busy— 
our New York T-V executives were 
cheering over the telephone. The re- 
action from the country at large was 
tremendous. 

The telecast in effect made a na- 
tional story out of a local fire. The 
New York headquarters of the press 
services began calling on their Chi- 
cago bureaus for leads on a story about 
which the Chicago bureaus quite prop- 
erly had filed nothing, because they 
knew nothing of the reaction which 
television had created in the East. 

The first alarm was turned in at 2:04 
in the afternoon, just as I returned 
to my office from lunch. We saw heavy 
smoke clouds rising just east of our 


building, and three of our newsmen, 
who were on their way to or from 
work, began calling in preliminary re- 
ports from the scene. 

Our newsreel cameraman, Bill Birch, 
grabbed his 16-millimeter camera and 
headed downstairs. The remainder of 
the news staff climbed through the 
window of our penthouse offices in 
the Merchandise Mart and went to the 
eastern edge of the roof to see what 
was up. 


ENSE smoke was blowing across 

our roof from the fire. No flames 
were visible as yet, but when Paul 
Moore, T-V engineering supervisor, 
asked if his men should rig up a live 
T-V camera on the roof, I told him to 
go ahead—just in case the fire really 
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developed into a story. At 2:35 it de- 
veloped with a bang. A whole section 
of the building blew up, sending flames 
20 stories high, causing the north wall 
to collapse, and killing four firemen— 
two of them at a spot where newsreel 
man Birch and two of our news men 
had been standing only seconds before. 

Birch had just backed up to get a 
longer shot of the firemen and the 
smoke when the wall came down. Our 
other two men helped to pull the 
bodies from the rubble. (This picture 
by Birch of the two firemen in action 
just before they were killed was blown 
up from a 16 mm frame that night by 
International News Photos and serv- 
iced by wire to their subscribers.) 

While the cameramen were complet- 
ing arrangements for the live pickup 
from the roof directly overlooking the 
blaze, Commentator Clifton Utley ar- 
rived for work, and I assigned him to 
the microphone on the roof. Then NBC 
newsmen Jack Chancellor, Jack An 
gell and Sam Sarantopoulos came back 
from the scene with eyewitness ac- 
counts of the explosion and injuries 
to firemen. 

Meanwhile, news editors Jim Ald- 
rich and Walt Grisham were assem- 
bling additional factual information in 
the newsroom and rushing material to 
Utley on the roof, while Jim Hurl- 
burt and Len O’Connor of our staff 
hurried from other engagements to the 
fire and relayed reports by telephone. 

Thus, when we went on the network 
around 3:00 p. m. with the first of the 
many T-V pick-ups we made that after- 
noon, we were able not only to trans 
mit a spectacular picture of the fire; 
more important, from the news man’s 
viewpoint, we were able to give an 
accurate, over-all news story of the 
disaster by Utley, plus eye-witness ac- 
counts by other newsmen and em 
ployes who had been near the build- 
ing when it blew up. Grisham had to 
double in brass as a fire fighter on the 
roof, stamping out flaming embers un- 
til Marj Brady of the news depart- 
ment called the fire department to 
come and wet the roof. 


FTER the fire was under control, 

we went off the network but we 

left our camera on the roof, and were 

able to show a live picture of the smok- 

ing ruins as they actually appeared 

when the Camel News Caravan went 

on the air at 6:45, in addition to Birch’s 

outstanding newsreel shots of the fire, 
taken at its height. 

We fed another combination news- 
reel and live camera news report to 
the CBS network at 8:55 that night, 
as a part of the Look magazine T-V 
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award presentation to John Cameron 
Swayze of the Caravan program. Our 
New York executives had been so im- 
pressed by the film and live camera 
shots on the Camel program that they 
managed to wangle CBS into accept- 
ing a repetition of an NBC news pick- 
up, with full NBC credit, on the CBS 
network. Utley narrated both the 
Camel and CBS spots. 

We made still another switch to the 
camera on the roof at 10:20 during 
Clifton Utley’s local T-V news pro- 
gram, at which time he showed addi- 


15 


tional newsreel film which had been 
shot by our other cameraman, Mar- 
shall Head. 

Although the fire could have been 
covered by television if it had been 
farther away from the various T-V 
studios, it would have required at least 
an hour longer to get the mobile T-V 
transmitters to the scene, establish a 
micro-wave relay of the picture and 
get on the air. And we wouldn't have 
been fortunate enough to have our 
whole news staff right at the scene 
when the news broke, either. 


BILL BURCH. NBC cameraman. caught these two firemen in his lens seconds 


before a wall crashed, 


killing both of them. This picture was enlarged from a 


16 millimeter newsreel sequence which was knit into a reel later telecast 
nationally. Burch had been beside the firemen a moment before 
in the $1,500,000 conflagration in which four fire fighters lost their lives. 
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When Press and Justice Collide 


[Continued from page 7] 


It is not only a commodity that can 
be sold, but the press would cite a 
much higher warrant for its activities. 
The press would say that it has a re- 
sponsibility to impart to its readers 
such information as it can obtain. 
What happens in the courtroom is 
public property and the public is en- 
titled to know how the public business 
is transacted. 

The reporter, no less than any other 
private citizen, is entitled to express 
his opinion on what he sees and hears 
in court, and his comments therefore 
are immune from interference by vir 
tue of that guarantee of freedom of 
the press. If you point to the fact that 
it exposes the judicial process to some 
risks and injuries, the answer would 
probably be that that is part of the 
price we have to pay for the privilege 
of enjoying freedom of the press. 

There is considerable to be said 
for the proposition that the minute you 
deny the verity of this claim to im- 
munity, you must endow someone with 
the right to say what shall or shall 
not go into the press, and that means 
censorship. Judges are men, not angels. 
While some would exercise the power 
of censorship with high regard for the 
true interests of the judicial process, 
others might exercise it to prevent 
perfectly proper criticism of their own 
administration of office. 

That is what the press could say; 
and they could call upon high author- 
ity to sustain the positions that we 
cannot have a free society without a 
free press, and that at whatever point 
we interfere with freedom of the press 
we exercise a corrosive influence upon 
the freedom of our society. The author- 
ity to whom they could refer would 
be Thomas Jefferson himself who said, 
in language indicating that the habit 
of one segment of the fourth estate has 
not changed materially in a century 
and a half: 

“I deplore . . . the putrid state in 
to which our newspapers have passed, 
and the malignity, the vulgarity, and 
mendacious spirit of those who write 
them. .. . These ordures are rapidly 
depraving the public taste. 

“It is however an evil for which 
there is no remedy, for our liberty de- 
pends on the freedom of the press, 
and that cannot be limited without 
being lost.”* 

If we look at the contest from the 
point of view of the other contestant 
—those who try to keep the judicial 


*Quoted by Black J. in Bridges v. Cali- 
fornia, 314 U. S. 252, 270 (1941). 


system running with its high tradition 
of adherence to due process and fair 
trial—we get an entirely different pic- 
ture. They start with a proposition 
which is basic: that the judicial proc- 
ess is the central pivot about which a 
free society revolves. I sometimes mar- 
vel at the fact that in over five thou- 
sand years of history we have invented 
no other institution for the disposi- 
tion of human conflict without vio- 
lence. 

It is important for us, therefore, to 
be alert to any intrusion into the ju- 
dicial process which may impair the 
high idealism which animates it. The 
process functions successfully only as 
long as the public feels that it grinds 
out what they can accept without—to 
use the title of a recent book—a “sense 
of injustice.” Law loses its normative 
function the minute the public loses 
faith in the judicial process and feels 
that it is a mill that grinds out some- 
times justice and sometimes injustice. 

Lawyers and judges make heroic ef- 
forts and resort to much ritual to pre- 
serve public confidence in the judicial 
system. We go to great lengths to make 
certain that our juries are free from 
prejudice. After they are impaneled, 
the judge keeps reminding the jurors, 
and thereby himself, that they must 
decide the case solely on the facts 
openly adduced in court and on argu- 
ment openly heard in court. 

We proceed in an orderly manner, 
so that first one side and then the 
other is given the fullest opportunity 
to speak. By means of the rules of 
evidence, an impartial judge screens 
the information which is passed to 
the jury to make certain that noth- 
ing enters which can pollute the 
stream of information upon which the 
jury is to decide the rights of the liti- 
gants. An atmosphere of dispassion- 
ateness, of objectivity, of serenity pre- 
vails in the courtroom. 


Bb bey time-honored procedure, forg- 
ed through the generations to the 
single end that issues shall be impar- 
tially determined on relevant evidence 
alone, works fairly well in all cases but 
one—the celebrated cause. As soon as 
the cause celebre comes in, the judges 
and lawyers no longer enjoy a monop- 
oly. They have a partner in the enter- 
prise and that partner is the press. 
The process of erosion begins long 
before the trial. The area from which 
the jury panel is to be called is 
drenched with all kinds of informa- 
tion—some true, some false—all un- 


checked by the selective processes of 
the law, all uncleansed of the dross 
which it is the object of the laws of 
evidence to exclude. By the time the 
panel is called to the courthouse, its 
members have been living in a cli- 
mate surcharged with emotion either 
favorable or unfavorable to one of 
the litigants. To exclude from the jury 
panel all who have read about the 
case or heard about it over the radio 
is to reduce the jury to the blind, the 
deaf and the illiterate. 

And then comes the trial itself. Re- 
cently my colleaguee, Judge McGohey, 
told me of a simple case before him 
involving an injured seaman. There 
was something in the papers on the 
case ahout the man’s origin and early 
history which was inflammatory, and 
which would have diverted the jury 
from its duty to decide the case on 
the relevant facts. Judge McGohey 
told me that, as a matter of course, he 
called counsel to the bench and se- 
cured an agreement that that material 
should not be disclosed to the jury. 


F that were a celebrated case, what 
would have happened? Judge Mc- 
Gohey would have had the same agree- 
ment with counsel, and the material 
would have been kept from the eyes 
and ears of the jury that afternoon. 
That night the twelve men and women 
would start for home and, fifty feet 
from the courthouse, they would re- 
ceive a copy of their evening paper 
and there, on the front page, would 
see the excluded material. If any one 
of them was near-sighted, he would 
arrive home, turn on the radio and 
hear a commentator express his views 
on this excluded evidence. 

Or it may be that in the courtroom 
a question is asked and objection is 
taken. The judge listens to argument 
and during a recess consults Wigmore 
on Evidence. Wigmore refers him to 
some cases which he reads. After some 
meditation he returns and renders his 
reflected decision: “Objection sus- 
tained.” The answer is not given in 
the courtroom. But that night, in a 
newspaper column, the jurors find 
the question and they find the answer 
—but with a difference. The answer 
they find is not protected by an oath 
and whoever supplies that answer does 
not take upon himself what we used 
to call the risk of the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury. 

Further, whoever supplies the infor- 
mation for that column does not have 
to confront the defendant as he would 
if he were a witness in the case. The 
informant is not subject to cross-exam- 
ination, a process which has been 
called the greatest instrument ever 
invented for the discovery of truth. So 
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we have unsworn testimony, uncon- 
fronted-witness-testimony, uncross-ex- 
amined testimony going to the jurors. 

That is a strange situation. The 
newspaper writer took no oath. He was 
never passed upon by the United 
States Senate, a comparable state 
body, or the voters. He has his license 
to write only because a publisher gives 
him a column in his paper. But he 
is free to comment on the evidence 
in the case; he is free to disclose testi- 
mony which the judge excludes, to tell 
the jury whom to believe. 

The only man not allowed to make 
any comment is the one man who has 
devoted his lifetime to the study of 
the law, the one man who has taken 
an oath to be impartial, and the one 
man who by professional habit has 
achieved freedom from external pres- 
sures. Were the judge to say anything 
to the jury about whom to believe 
and whom not to believe, he would 
commit reversible error. 

If you or I wrote upon a little mem- 
orandum, “I think witness X is a liar 
and you should not believe a word he 
says,” and if you or I handed that 
memorandum on the courthouse steps 
to a juror, we may be sure that who- 
ever was trying that case would send 
the bailiff to fetch us forthwith be- 
fore the court where we would be 
dealt with summarily. Why should it 
make a difference that I have a big 
machine which multiplies that mem- 
orandum into a million copies and 
that I have a newsboy deliver it to 
the jury for me? I don’t know, but 
apparently it does make a difference. 

You might say, as the Court said 
in the Nye case, that the federal con- 
tempt statute is limited to offenses 
committed “near” the courthouse, the 
Supreme Court holding that “near” 
means “geographically near.” But in 
some of the state cases that reached 
the Supreme Court no such statute 
was involved, yet the court reached 
the same conclusion on constitutional 
grounds. 

We shall not find a remedy for the 
situation in contempt proceedings. In 
the clash of the constitutional prin- 
ciples of freedom of the press and due 
process, the point of the contempt 
weapon has been blunted. The Su- 
preme Court is loath to permit action 
that appears as though it is censorious. 

Certain correctives suggest them- 
selves, but on examination are found 
to be unrealistic. Change of venue was 
all right in the days of the horse and 
buggy, but today, in a celebrated case, 
the newspapers and radio blanket the 
country. 

Some of my colleagues caution the 
jurors not to read the papers or listen 
to the radio during the trial. Not only 
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does the warning usually come a little 
late, but if you are dealing with a 
celebrated cause in which juror John 
Doe sees his name in the newspapers 
for the first time in his life, it is prob- 
ably futile. To prevent that man from 
reading the papers will result in his 
death from frustration. 

You can lock up the jury during the 
trial. But I doubt whether my col- 
leagues believe they would have ob- 
tained juries in certain protracted 
cases if they had informed the mem- 
bers of the panels that they would 
be held incommunicado for a period of 
months. 


EVERTHELESS, I do not think 
the members of the bench and 
bar have done all they might have 
done. This hypothetical newspaper 
writer is after all not a bad fellow. 
He has no desire to subvert the judi- 
cial process. He is a good citizen, and 
if you told him he was undoing due 
process, he would be alarmed, shocked 
and resentful. On the basis of conver 
sations I have had with practitioners 
of the pen, I believe many of them do 
not really know to what it is that law- 
yers and judges take exception. 

It is when their writings impinge 
upon the judicial process in the fash- 
ion I have described that judges and 
lawyers stand up in arms. I don’t 
think we have made that clear. I think 
a great deal could be accomplished if 
we stated, in simple language, the ob- 
jectives we have in mind and the re- 
straints we expect the press to ob- 
serve. They would then discover that 
there was really no undue interfer- 
ence either with artistic expression or 
the commercial instincts of the paper’s 
treasurer. 

My other suggestions are two-fold. 
Since the area of judicial action is cir- 
cumscribed in the extreme, and since 
we are unlikely to get remedial legis- 
lation because of constitutional limita- 
tions, I think we must resort to the 
voluntary remedy. A permanent body 
composed of members of the bench, 
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bar and press should be organized to 
bring together the viewpoints of all 
concerned. I am confident that com- 
mon ground would be found upon 
which all could stand. 

After all, the press and the courts 
are mutually interdependent. The 
press must have an uncoerced ju- 
diciary to maintain freedom of the 
press; and the judiciary requires an 
uncensored press to maintain an un- 
coerced judiciary. Only ignorance of 
each other’s problems can keep such 
natural partners in conflict. 

Next, I would like to see a watch- 
dog committee of the bar established, 
composed of district attorneys and gen- 
eral practitioners. Once a celebrated 
case came to the fore, that committee 
would be alerted to see that the press 
did not interfere unduly with the judi- 
cial function. With the establishment 
of an amicable relationship and a chan- 
nel of communication between the 
press and the judicial system, with an 
understanding of the standards to be 
observed, you would, I believe, get a 
great deal of cooperative response from 
publishers who were simply told that 
the committee believed their columns 
were running afoul of those standards. 

Most of our newspapers are pub- 
lished by very well behaved persons 
who, if they trespass on our domain, 
do so unintentionally and not mali- 
ciously. And if an independent com- 
mittee of the organized bar were to 
call on a newspaperman and were to 
tell him that his column of the preced- 
ing evening was close to the line and 
that it was creating a danger to due 
process and was violating an estab- 
lished standard, we would, I think, if 
we did not achieve Utopia, neverthe- 
less accomplish considerable results. 

This is a subject that has given me 
personally, and I know my colleagues, 
a great deal of concern in the recent 
past. It is a subject in which I believe 
the bar, if it is to measure up to its 
communal responsibilities, must take 
an interest. 





Hoffman 


[Concluded from page 13] 


man drew his gun and ordered: “No 
notes, no pictures.” 

Gesturing emphatically and speak- 
ing in his native tongue, he lined the 
three of us up against the sofa. 

About 15 minutes went by—the long- 
est of my life—before the police ar- 
rived. It was not until police uncov- 
ered a long knife in one of the ma- 
nila envelopes “Shangri-La” had 
taken into the inner office that we 
knew he had stabbed somebody. The 


victim was Miss Ida Gyulai, 52-year- 
old counselor of the Hungarian lega- 
tion. She was seriously injured. 

Under police questioning, “Shangri 
La” reluctantly identified himself as 
Hendrick Gartner, 59, a Hungarian 
alien and unemployed New York chef 
who had been in the United States 26 
years. It was later revealed that he 
was an escaped inmate from the Islip 
Mental Hospital in New York. 

Jack and I collaborated in telephon- 
ing the story to the Washington Bu- 
reau of International News Service. 
It was a scoop, but one I wish never 
to be repeated. 
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Which Party 
Will Draft 
lke First? 


{Concluded from page 5} 


integrated North Atlantic forces are 
organized. 

That’s the second reason for Eisen- 
hower’s silence. 

There’s still another. From the point 
of view of those who believe there's 
no better man than Ike for the White 
House, this third reason is most im- 
portant. 

During the indecisive days when 
Ike was conferring with President 
Truman on the S.H.A.P.E. Command, 
but before he was appointed, the Gen- 
eral side-stepped an informal sugges- 
tion from Herbert Hoover that Ike 
should stay at home. 

Mr. Hoover apparently mentioned 
the obvious points—including two that 
Ike was a Republican choice and that 
Ike could be put in the position of en- 
dorsing the Truman-Acheson foreign 
policy. 


Merrill Mueller 


(The General, still on the active list, 
would obviously have to support the 
policies of his Commander-in-Chief 
from the moment he resumed wearing 
khaki.) 

But having avoided taking any is- 
sue with his old friend Hoover, the 
General showed a new consideration 


for those who offered him support for 
the nation’s highest honor. In other 
words, the organizers of “Eisenhower- 
for-President” groups can actively 
campaign for a draft-call by one or 
the other of the national committees, 
without being sabotaged by Eisen- 
hower himself. 

This is a broadening of Ike’s out- 
look and I say that advisedly. In 1948, 
I thought he did a disservice to that 
part of the rank and file of the nation 
which called for his leadership. He put 
the dead hand of negation on their 
efforts. 

Since he has been at Columbia, in 
many of his speeches designed as the 
warnings of an educator, he has sound- 
ed to me a little like a reformed public- 
spirited citizen revealing his aware- 
ness of the country’s need for leaders 
of greater ability. 

He has kept faith with those to 
whom he has said he would not seek 
office, myself included. But when I 
asked him if he would say “no” to an 
invitation from a nominating commit- 
tee of a major party, he said: 

“No patriotic citizen could refuse a 
draft call!” 

Which party will be the first to draft 
him? 





Columnist Is Editorial Writer 


[Concluded from page 6} 


FFECTIVE editorial writing is then 
a very important, indeed an indis- 
pensible, part of the work of a news- 
paper—an indispensible part of the 
presentation of the news. If that is a 
correct view, then it follows that good 
editorials cannot be written by a man 
who sits at his desk and does nothing 
but read the news columns in his own 
paper and in the rival papers and then 
writes his opinions. 

Good editorial writers have to know 
more than is printed in the news col- 
umns about the subject on which they 
write editorials. They have to know 
not only what the reporter puts down, 
but also what was off the record. More- 
over, editorial writers have to make 
their own personal contact with events, 
and with the leading figures who shape 
those events. They have to go behind 
the reported news, behind the formal 
speeches and the announcements and 
behind the communiques and the 
handouts. 

They have to get to know what pub- 
lic figures are like behind the build-up, 
behind the facade of their public repu- 
tations, what actually causes these 
public men to do what they do. Edi- 
torial writers have to know not only 
the story that can be printed, but all 


the rest of the story that is, for one 
reason or another, not available as 
news. Only then can they write edi- 
torials which explain and interpret the 
news. 

Now if this sounds like a big order, 
is it not exactly what goes on in the 
office of any newspaper which plays an 
influential part in the affairs of its own 
community? Do not the editor and the 
editorial writers have direct contacts 
of their own, not merely indirect con- 
tacts through the news columns with, 
let us say, the city hall, the state gov- 
ernment, the leading figures in politics, 
business, banking labor, the church, 
the schools and the universities? 

Do they not know the people they 
write about, not merely their names, 
their reputations and their photo- 
graphs? Do they not see them pri- 
vately and, in fact, live among them? 
And is that not why, when they write 
on the affairs of the community, their 
editorials are recognized as authorita- 
tive and, therefore, can be taken se- 
riously? 


COME back now over what may 
have seemed like a long detour to 
the professional columnists. And I 
would like to suggest that they are, 


broadly speaking, editorial writers 
who specialize in this kind of contact 
with those public affairs which have 
their center in Washington and in for- 
eign capitals. 

I think the reason why the newspa- 
pers use columnists is that in a coun- 
try as big as this one, and in an era 
when national and international af- 
fairs have become extraordinarily 
complicated and important, it is no 
longer possible for any staff of editorial 
writers to do the whole work of ex- 
plaining and interpreting all the news. 

I am not at all sure, myself, that the 
syndicated column is going to be a 
permanent feature in American jour- 
nalism. There are reasons for thinking, 
se it seems to me, that it has been de- 
veloped in this era of crisis and that as 
time goes on, as ihe country gets used 
to having a great national government 
and to being a world power, the num- 
ber of men who have experience and 
training in these fields will become so 
large that the leading newspapers in 
each community will take back under 
their own control the whole responsi- 
bility of editorial writing. 


Newspapermen have ever been real- 
ists. We shall ever continue to be real- 
ists. But let us be realists in the atti- 
tude and altitude of faith. 

Grove Patrerson. 
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What Has Radio 
To Fear from 
Television? 


[Concluded from page 9} 


Concerning the more specific issue 
of the future of radio newscasting, I 
think it will survive rather directly in 
proportion to the progress of televi- 
sion as a whole. However, I think radio 
news will survive a little better than 
most other types of radio programs; 
and I think television news will not 
be quite as successful as some other 
types of television programs. 

We are aware of the difficulties en- 
countered by television news programs 
to date; the dullness and drabness of 
shows in which the newscaster is seen 
merely reading the news or speaking 
about it from notes; the comparative 
failure of visual devices such as maps 
and charts to add interest to television 
and the great cost of pre- 
paring daily motion film of news. 

Most of these difficulties will be over 
come, one way or another, in time. 
Still, I think it will be much harder 
for the local T-V station than the na 
tional network. 


newscasts; 


Thus, I anticipate that local station 
radio news may compete more favor 
ably with local station television news, 
network radio news with network tele 
vision news. 


THINK it makes sense 

who is currently in radio news to 
give serious thought to both the radio 
and television presentation of news. 
Learn as much as you can about tele- 
vision news, but don’t take too serious- 
ly the story about the Bronx house- 
wife who was suing for divorce. As 
part of the settlement, she demanded 
the family television set. “Let the old 
man keep the radio,” she told the 
judge. “It won't be any use in a couple 
of years anyway.” 

Rather than be led by her predic- 
tion, I think radio newsmen would do 
better to consider this thought: If ra- 
dio couldn’t kill radio, what has radio 
to fear from television? 

I can sum up my own conviction, 
and the belief of McCann-Erickson, 
this way: Television is no longer just 
around the corner. It is here—now. But 
radio is here, too, and seems to be 
here to stay. 

There is room for more than one star 
in the broadcasting skies of the future. 
Television may glitter more brilliant- 
ly, but there is good reason to believe 
that radio will continue to shine. 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

In layout and makeup Tue QuILL is 
strictly a newspaper. Without doubt 
our membership is primarily from the 
field of newspaper, and for that rea- 
son there may be points in favor of 
Tue Quit as it stands. But I live with 
the feeling that a magazine, is a maga- 
zine, is a magazine. (Forgive me, Ger- 
trude.) 

Somewhere in the field of journal- 
ism is a term “typography.” I am sure 
there are numerous followers of this 
cult among our membership. Why not 
send out an appeal for a new format? 
If a magazine is a magazine is a maga- 
zine, then Tue Quit should be the 
epitome of a magazine and ought to 
reflect the professional standing of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Robert D. Noble, Jr., 


Iowa City, lowa. 


The Quill’s format was designed by 
one of the cultists, the layout editor 
of one of the top slick magazines oj 
the country. Recent changes have been 
made in format and suggestions for 
further improvement are welcomed. 

Tue Eprrors. 


Editor, The Quill: 

Re: Your editorial in the January 
issue and the content in succeeding 
pages, bravo! Being in public rela 
tions, I liked Armsey and Ulrich best. 

Don A. Goodall, 
Yakima, Wash. 


Editor, The Quill: 

John Burnham’s recent advice to 
public relations people is good advice 
based on experience of 25 months. It 
is not the sort of thing he will write 
ten years from now if he stays in pub- 
lic relations work. 

One of the things I had to learn: 
Newspaper and business paper people 
are in the business of writing. Con 
sciously or sub, they resent the care- 
fully stylized handout headed “For 
Immediate Release” or later. I've been 
in the business so long that I resent 
the words “release” and “publicity” 
as much as do many of the editors. 

The two main justifications for a 
public relations business or depart- 
ment are: Guidance within the or- 
ganization and helpfulness to sources 
of news dissemination. On that second 
point, Old Man Experience says give 
‘em the facts, don’t try to write their 
stories for them. 

Too many companies, too many 
young yearners for p.r. jobs, and too 
many experienced newsmen think of 
a commercial public relations job pri- 


marily as a writing job. That’s why 
companies suddenly interested in get- 
ting five yards of nice fresh “public 
relations” in print so frequently raid 
the local newspaper office for a man 
to head the p.r. department. What 
the company and the newsman who 
takes the job are really thinking about 
is publicity for the company rather 
than living right and letting the news 
fall where it may. 

My definition of good public rela- 
tions: Good conduct and getting cred- 
it for it, with particular stress on the 
conduct rather than the credit. 

Deac Martin, 
Cleveland. 


Editor, The Quill: 

I have been writing editorials for 
more than twenty years; in the last 
year or so I have also been writing a 
syndicated column. .. . I feel that it 
has taught me more about writing than 
I ever managed to learn before. 

Doubtless this is partly because the 
byline has been a strong incentive to 
me to put more time, thought and ef- 
fort into making the copy as good as 
my capacities permit. But I'm sure a 
much greater factor is the first per- 


son technique, which allows so much 
more naturalness and flexibility of ex 
pression as you pointed out in your 


editorial. (Quit, December, 1950.) 
When I turn from editorial writing 
to the column, my first feeling is one 
of welcome release from the stodgy 
habit of using so-called “dignified” lan- 
guage and ponderous circumlocutions 
which both writers and readers unfor- 
tunately have come to associate with 
editorials. It feels good just to let 
down my hair and say what I please 
the way I want to say it. 
Harry Boyd, Editor, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display rates. 
Blind box number identification, add charge 
for three words. All classifieds payable in ad 
vance by check or money © oe. No discounts 
or on advertising 

When saowereas cad fs x, The Qe address 
them as follows: e Quiz, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicege'l 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED 


CORRESPONDENTS 
Food industry news, exclusively, for business 
one financial page editors at farm, distribution 
and aimed oer views = st Bob 
a es services procuremen 
S. Fi 1147 National Press Bidg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 
































Help 
Wanted? 


Need a new ad manager, mechanical! 
help, reporter? 

Trying to sell a linotype or press? 

Do you have a special service to offer 
any one? 

Have you tried EDITOR & PUBLISHER's 
Classified Section? 

Here's a country-wide advertising ex- 
change made to order for your needs 
. . « designed to help you obtain or 
sell anything that falls within the sphere 
of newspaperdom. 

Read what these well-known users say: 


Cincinnati Post: 
"We would like to tell you how effective our 
ad which we ran in your publication was for us.” 


General Pictures Corporation: 

"The response from our help wanted ad cer- 
tainly proves again the value of advertising in 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER.” 

Cincinnati Inquirer: 

“This is not a new experience for us for in the 
past we have used your classified columns, 
always with most satisfying results.” 


And there are many, many more testi- 
monials. 

The next time you have something to sell 
or want to buy . . . use the ads in 
the Classified Section of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER. 


Try E&P 
Classified 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest ub and Advertis 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N.Y 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





